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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these :— 


1. That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 

2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 

4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-nots in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8, That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to th» 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 
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“ Sweet 'tis to sing whenhearts are glad, Song is thevoice of glad - ness. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Letter-note Singing stlethod. 


A Groduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In thi cour-e the so'-fa letrers are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, Is.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separvecly. tn two paris. price 3d. each. 

The Loetter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville; i+ this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in 
Wrapocr Ts. 

The Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separacciv. lu two parts, price 3d. each. 

Tie Junior Course. A ccurse of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebics with a: 7%, ba--. ana suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers, 

The Choral Primer, A cour-e of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes are 
lettered taroughou. Price six ence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singins Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the sol-fa let ers are groaual'y with rawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School. Con's: ing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, publi-hed separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the no'es lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates agen subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outl ne Cour-es of Instruction, The following are already published : Choral Harmony No. (10, Practice 
in Simpe Tim; No. 121, Trip!ets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and —, Modulation. Other numbers are in 
preparat.on, 

Fourteen Gloss for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, price 44. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classitied according to the order of their difficulty. INTERMEDIATE, Part. IV., V., XIII. and XIV.; ADVANCED, 
Parts VI,, VIII., XVL, XN VIL. and X(X. ; Upper, Parts XI., XIL, XV., XVIII. and XX. 

First Steps in Musical Composition, Now appearing in THE QUAVER. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, price 
6d. ner bo ndred, or td. per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency. ~All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Vaper for the Elementary Cer ificate. 

Charts and Diagrams, Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Tab e and Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, ‘The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounds, 

Wall Sheets, containing a diagram of the Scale. Jn preparat on. 

Intonators, 3-.6d. and upwards, A musical instrument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pup'!. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of exp ain ng the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s ‘* Elementary Course,” 
Frice in cloth, Is.3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘* Elementary Practice,” same prices. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoRAL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one penry, 
incluc ing from four to eivht pages of part-music. 

Choral Harmony, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are a: present 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary noiation. Lists 
of contents on application. 

Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts, Part I. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part 11., Nos. 17 to 34; 
Part I11., Nos. 35 to 50. 

Choral Harmony in Volumes, Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. ea‘h. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, price 2d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 
etc., printed inletter-note, 

Easy Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. : 
Pilgrims of Ocean (printed in letter-note), 49. 

The Treasury Hymnal. Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 
letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6d., also ingpenny numbers. 

Tke Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secular Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad. Hid. 

ss. Printed in letter-note. Bound in cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers, 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. 52, 

For Christmas and New Year. Chora! Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 











London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Co. 
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Organs and Charch Organs. 


ey few congregations are | 


} 
| 


without an organ to accompany the vocal 
portions of their services. Churches and 


| 


| 
! 


| 


chapels are continually ou the increase, and asa | 


consequence additional instruments are required. 
An examination into what the church organ is, 
and what it should be, will not be information 
lost. 

The number of church organs being so large, 
it is not possible to take them individually—they 
must be regarded only as a class, a distinctive 
genus of musical instrument having a very 
indifferent musical reputation. Take any city or 
town within the United Kingdom, and the pro- 
blem will be to find from out of the number of 
churches and chapels it contains one really good 
instrument. Church after church may be visited, 
but only ope result follows, though organ after 
organ may be examined; and though perhaps not 
always degenerating from bad to worse, the 
general average of mediocrity will be so well 
sustained that a fine instrument is the exception, 
not the rule. Now the organ is at once the most 
expensive and important piece of furniture in a 
church, Lavish sums are frequently spent on 
church ornamentation in painted glass, earving, 
encaustic tiles, and mural decorations, but when 
the organ question comes to be considered the 
greatest meanness is displayed, inadequate funds 
are voted, and any hole or corner in the building 
short of an underground cellar is considered 
sufficiently good wherein to stow it away. The 
artificers of such instruments will often be burnt 
in effigy towards the end of the century ! 

Now there are several reasons for these pro- 
ceedings, and as the matter is serious from the 
large sums of money thrown away either upon 
bad instruments injudiciously selected, or upon 
good organs irredeemably ruined by being badly 
placed, it is as well to be plain spoken. A gooi 
organ well placed in a church is always a source of 
great attraction, but the clergy are slow to admit 
any but pulpit eloquence to influence the gather- 
ing together of a large congregation. Personal 
vanity is often at the bottom of both the bad 
organ and the bad position, or no organ at all; 
and often the architect is to blame, as he fre- 
quently ignores the organ altogether: designs 
and builds his church as if no such instrument 
existed, but was a thing of the past, as utterly 
forgotten as the antediluvian mammoth, so that 
when the time arrives for the erection of the 
organ no adequate provision has been made for 
its reception, hence it is stuffed into the first 
convenient hole or excrescence. As a rule, the 
modern architect is ignorant of the science of 
acoustics—so necessary an element in every build- 
ing where the voice or musical undulation have 
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to be propagated. Personal vanity here again 
steps in, the attraction of the organ case is an 
unnecessary element, and the building alone 
should be sufficient to arrest the attention and 
command the approbation of the stranger. How 


| differently they manage these affairs abroad, 


where the organ is always made one of the chief 
features of the internal architectural decoration, 
and always placed in a prominent position. 
Clergy of all denominations have the same object 
in view, that of filling their churches. A good 
organ with good singing will always draw, and 
when coupled with that of good preaching a 
building is filled to overflowing. This should be 
remembered, and the growing appreciation for 
good musical services not be longer undeeded by 
those of the clergy who desire to keep pace with 
the times and preach to crowded congregations. 
And let architects also bear in mind that the 
minimum free space that should be provided for 
even a small church organ should never be less 
than that of the cube of twenty feet, as provision 
must be made for the reception of a pipe of six- 
teen feet speaking length on the pedals, and yet 
instances may be cited in_ recently erected 
churches where a portion of the roof has had to 
be removed and walls pulled down and recon- 
structed to admit the organ, even of moderate 
size, because the necessary conditions have been 
ignored in the first conception of the plans. 
When the instrument is required to accompany 
a congregation of from twelve bundred to fifteen 
hundred, the free space provided by the architect 
for its reception should not be less than forty 
feet bigh, thirty feet wide, and at least twenty 
feet deep. 

Now turning to our churches, how few edifices 
can be found that allow this necessary free speak- 
ing room. An organ should never be placed in a 
tower, or in a box chamber like “a bee in a 
bottle,” for sound waves, like those of light, are 
propagated in straight lines, and suffer greatly by 
deflection, refleetion, and absorption. The pulpit 
in a church for these reasons is always placed 
in an open position. No architect has yet been 
so bold as to mount a balustrade before the 
preacher's mouth; yet such equivalent perpe- 
trations as regards the speech of the organ are 
of daily occurrence, as witnessed in the “ stuffing” 
system, and the position of this ill-used and 
neglected instrument in its natural home in this 
country—the church and the chapel. 

The present mania for removing and placing 
organs in the chancels of churches where no 
adequate provision of space exists, is to be 
lamented. Musically, the effect, to a congrega- 
tion spread over the church, is always faulty, and 
unless the building has been specially designed 
with space for the instrument, the chancel posi- 
tion should always be strenuously resisted. 

The education of the clergy in the principles of 
sound propagation is as a rule as defective as that 
of the architect, and their opinion should not be 
taken alone in such matters without first con 
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sulting proper authorities upon the subject. | in response to the softer tones of the chanoel 
Suggest the removal of the pulpit into the | instrument would be at once impressive and 
proposed space, and the “cat would be out of | of religious solemnity. The electric echo organ 
the bag.” The removal of organs into chancel suggestive of the large instrument at The Hall, 


chambers is more one of fashion than of neces- l’rimrose I1ill, distant one hundred feet from the 
sity. great organ keyboards, though in use for seven 


The organ should always be mounted above the | years, has never been touched, and remains as 
level of the congregation, and the best position — perfect as the day it was erected. This is ex- 
for it is at the west end speaking directly into plained when it is considered that there are no 
the body of the church. For choir purposes, a | trackers or moving parts in the electric action. 
smaller instrument will suffice, as some ten or | The conducting wires once laid down, which con- 
twelve siops are all that are necessary for voice | vey the electric current from the finger keys to 
accompaniment, and such instruments might be | the wind pallets under the pipes of the distant 
placed in the chancel without detriment. But | organ, remain intact for any number of years. 
the church organ proper has at times other duties | At present, the value and beauty of the eleoctrio 
to perform than mere voice accompaniment and | action as applied to organs in divided position 
should occupy its true position. This is a system | is scarcely appreciated or understood. 
adopted by our more cultivated and musical | 
neighbours abroad, and from the perfection now 
to which electric action has been brought, the 
west end organ and the chancel instrument may 
both be played from the chancel key-boards by ' 
the same organist. This is a suggestion well 
worthy of consideration; the grand chorus effect 
of the west end organ pealing through the church 


(To be continued. 





“T°HE QUAVER is published on the tst of every 
T month, Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy 1°. 61., two copies 2s. 6d. 





HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 


‘Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’—Hamilton News. 
‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—Huntly Express. 
| ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’—Aberdeen Journal. 
‘ Being printed in | etter-note, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 
‘ The performance as e whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciate! by an audience.’—Falkirk Herald. 
* Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’— Dumbarton Herald. 
* It 1s quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—Fifeshire Journal. 
* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’—Ayr Advertiser. 





H&E CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
aitd changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Le‘ter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of fona/ity or “ mental effect” is more tully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 
‘The system described as the /effer-no‘e method is clearly explained in the Choral Primer, which also contains 
capital exercises on “me, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’— Musical Stan dard. ; 
* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of ‘‘ mental effects.” ’—Saturday Musical Review. : . dad 
* Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—Masical Opinion. 
‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the ait of singing at sight.’—/e. thshire Constitutional. 
- A vast deal of informa‘ion is presented to the student in a I:cid and intelligible manner.’—Sarling Journal. 
‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser. 
‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral mzsie.'— Aberdeen Journal. gy = 
*One of the most thorough and tell gible tegi-books for elementary music that we have seen,.’—Fi/eshire 
Advertiser. . AA : ¢ 
* A publ cation we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’—Ad/oa 7 urmil. 
‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’ —LDandee Advert Ser. 
* Veaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect. — Orcadian. 
‘Nothing im the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprebensive.’—-H/awic Advert er. 


Tendon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstune, Hunter & Oo. 
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The Poetic in Music. 


(Continued from page 46). 


N the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
] tury, ideas turned towards truth in 
elocution. It was theu required that music 
should be a 
neglected for recitative. 


language, and singing was 
This was good, as 
far as it went; but, in seeking to use this 
language with correctness, they regarded only 
one of the powers of music; they neglected 
the others, and, instead of operas, had what 
they called /yric tragedies. In this revolution, 
the art had evidently changed its object; it 
could no Jonger be said to be the art of pleas- 


that of pleasing the mind; for the funda- 
mental principle of the new system, and the 
constant answer to any objection, was—truc/. 
Now, it is evident that truth does not address 
itself to the ear. The mind alone enjoys it. 
Happily, Gluck, who brought this system 
into vogue, was rather a man of genius than 
a philosopher ; and, in seeking for this truth, 
which is a pleasure of the mind, he found 
expression, which is’a pleasure of the heart. 
The art thus advanced nearer to its object. 
When people had once determined that 
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When it is said that music expresses the 
affections of the heart, it is not pretended 
that it is capable of rendering an account of 
what such or such an individual experiences . 
it does more: it excites emotions in the 
hearer, creates at will impressions of sadness 
or of joy, and exercises over him a sort of 
magnetie power, by means of which it places 
him in relation with external sensible objects. 
Music, therefore, is not merely an art of 
expression; it is also the art of producing 
emotions. It expresses only so far as it 
touches, and this distinguishes it from lan- 
guage, which is capable of expression only to 
the mind. This distinction shews the error 
of those who have thought it a mode of speech 


| analogous to other languages. 
ing the ear; it was settled that it should be | 





truth was the principle of music, as of all the | 


other arts, they wished always to be true. 
Music is capable of imitating certain effects, 
such as the motion of the waves, a tempest, 
the singing of birds, ete. It was from thence 
concluded that it was essentially smitative; 
but it was not observed that this faculty of 
imitation is merely a specimen of one of its 
functions ; and it was not remarked that it 
was more satisfactory when it expresses 


passion, grief, joy, or, in a word, any of our | 


various emotions. Thousands of examples 


might have demonstrated that it was an art 


of expression ; but, instead of this, every one 
made it what he wished it to be. 
Expression, in its most extended sense, is 


the presenting of the simple or complex ideas | 


of the mind, or the affections of the heart, in 
a sensible form. Music is hardly susceptible 


of anything more than the communication of | 


the latter; but it is not absolutely limited to 
them, as we shall see hereafter. 


Musie excites emotion independently of all 
foreign aid. Words and gestures add nothing 
to its power; they only enlighten the mind 
in regard to the object of its expression. | 
know that the force which musical expression 
receives from a neat and well-artieulated pro. 
nunciation of the words will be urged against 
me as an objection; but we must make a 
distinction. If the question be of a word, 
or of an exclamation which paints a vivid 
sentiment or a profound sensation, the tone 
which the singer infuses into it by his pro- 
nuneciation becomes a very active means of 
expression, which suffices to move the hearer, 
and which therefore weakens the effect of 
the music; for we are not so organised as to 
receive several sensations at once through 


| the same sense; one effect cannot be pro- 
| duced in us, but at the expense of another. 
| This power of words in music is especially 





observable in the recitative ; in which there 
is an alterriate predominance of the words 
and of the music. The latter almost always 
prevails in the repeats. : 
If the poetry, which serves as a foundation 
for the music, has not for its object one of 


those strong and deep feelings, portrayed 


by a few words,—if it requires a long des- 
cription,—then the music is restored to its 
supremacy ; then, as I have said, the words 
are of no use but to convey the ideas. As 
soon as the mind conceives them, the words 
become useless, so far as the expression is 
concerned, and serve only to facilitate the 
articulation of the voice. The music pre- 
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dominates, and that succession of syllables | “Gretry,” it will be said, “the idol of the 
which strikes the air without affecting the | French, during nearly ‘sixty years, shone pre- 


hearer, is no longer heard. This demon- 
strates that the reproach sometimes brought 
against composers, that they repeat the 
words too often, is not well founded, when 
the purpose of the repetition is to give the 
music time to pass through all the degrees 
of passion, which is the important point. It 
must be remarked that, in speaking of the 
effect of music upon the hearer, in such 
cases, I take it for granted that his senses 
are sufficiently cultivated to comprehend the 
intentions of the composer, and to convey 
them to his mind. 

From all this, several inferences may be 
drawn. The first is, that what is commonly 
called the expression of the words is not the 
essential object of music. To explain: that 
which the lyric poet puts into the mouth of 
the personages of his drama is the exhibition 
of one or two things which they experience ; 
namely, either these personages are under 
the influence of a passion which is to be 
shared by the audience, or they are in dan- 
ger, and the audience is to be interested in 
their fate. In both cases, it is necessary to 
produce emotion; and, of all the arts, music 
is the most powerful for that purpose. The 
words lend it only a feeble aid; it is enough 
if they enable the audience to understand the 
situations. If, on the contrary, the feeling 
be of a mixed kind, which, without being 
inert, is still not a strong emotion, the music 
corresponds with it, by the agreeableness of 
airs of no decided character, by the richness 
of the accompaniment, or by the novelty of 
harmony, all which produce sensations rather 
than emotions. In this case, the action of 
the words is still more feeble. Finally, if it 
be required that music should be the inter- 
preter of witticisms, pleasantries, and jokes, 


it is manifest, at once, that it is completely 


unsuited for such a purpose. If the musician 
wishes to bring out any such thoughts of the 
poet, he must place himself in the back- 
ground for that purpose, and so immediately 
becomes feeble and constrained; if he per- 
sists in bringing himself forward, he is out 
of place. 

I foresee objections, for all this is not 
according to received notions. Let us 


attempt to meet and answer ther. ¢ 


| words. 





cisely by this very faculty which you refuse 
to his art,—that of giving expression to the 
He frequently puts more talent into 
his music than the poet does into his verse . 
and it is by this very thing that he has 
obtained such a brilliant reputatien.” We 
must distinguish. Gretry, though a feeble 
harmonist and an ordinary musician, has 
received from nature a talent for the inven- 
tion of happy melodies, much musical 
sensibility, and more mind than his books 
seem to indicate. Those of his works which 
have survived him, and which the connois- 
seurs will still admire when the progress 
of the art and fashion shall have for ever 
banished his operas from the stage, are his 
melodies, the true inspirations of a creative 
instinct, and that sensibility which enabled 
him to discover the tone of every passion. 
As to the talent, which he piqued himself 
upon possessing, and which consisted in 
giving point to a word, in seeking comic in- 
flections, in sacrificing the musical phrase or 
period to the rapidity of the dialogue,—this, 
perhaps, may be something very good m a 
certain system, but it is mot music. It 
formerly pleased the French audiences, who 
desired nothing but the vaudeville in their 
comic operas, and whose senses were not 
trained to the understanding of anything 
else; but, even at the epoch when Gretry 
wrote, the other nations of Europe had 
begun to see in music an end more noble 
than to bind oneself to words, and to weaken 
the one to attain the level of the other, 
“You talk too much for a man who sings, 
and you sing tuo much for a man who talks,” 
said Julius Cesar to a certain professor of 
declamation who desired to make music serve 
as an aid to speech. This criticism is appli- 
cable to all those musicians who have had 
the weakness to suffer themselves to be 
governed by men of letters, who were jealous 
of the glory of their couplets, and who 
thought that their verses were the most 
important part of an opera. 

Not that we ought to banish talent from 
words designed for music, nor even from the 
work of the musician. The best Italian, 
German, and French operas furnish passages 


in which the musical intonation happily 








‘econds the words. It is enough to recollect 
hat it is not the essential object of the 
nusic. Besides, these passages, in which 
the music divides the effect with the words, 
we always of short duration. The musician 
1ever makes the poet shine, without turning 
sttention from his music. 
(To be continued.) 





“Great Paul.” 


@) the afternoon of May 11th ‘Great Paul,” 
the monster bell which is about to be sus- 
= pended in the clock tower of St. Paul's 
‘athedral was despatched from the foundry of 
lessrs. TayLor, at Loughborough, wherein it 
‘as cast, upon its journey to London. It might 
ave been expected that the huge “ percussion 
istrument constructed out of metal in a 
lobular or cup-like form”—in these words we 
te quoting the Rev. H. R. Hawets’s definition 
f a bell—would be hoisted upon a railway truck 
pecially made for the purpose, and sent in this 
vay to the Metropolis, of which it is about 
o become the noisiest and most loud-voiced inhab- 
tant. We presume, however, that the enormous 
reight of nearly eighteen tons is more than 
he permanent way and bridges of railways can 
arry with safety, and that it was deemed more 
rudent to send the monster by road. Strange, 
ndeed, will be the procession which not a few 
‘arts and carriages, to say nothing of thousands 
f astonished spectators, are likely to encounter 
is the big bell makes its way slowly from the 
lace of its birth to the destination where the 
iest of its days will be passed. We are told that 


at Lougborough it was raised by cranes, and | 


dlaced upon a specially prepared trolley, which 
was drawn by two powerful traction engines. As 
t seems to have taken about six hours for “ Great 
°aul” to accomplish the distance of twelve or 
hirteen miles intervening between Loughborough 
nd Leicester, it is probable that this leviathan 


f English bells will not be landed at the top of | 


sudgate-hill until the commencement of next 


veek, Whenever he arrives, however, his advent | 


vill. probably cause no little sensation in the 
“etropolis. There are undoubtedly bigger bells 
n the world than *‘ Great Paul ;” but none whose 
00m will be heard by so vast a mass of civilized 
1uman beings. From the day when the mighty 
‘oice of the giant resounds in the Metropolis, it 
3 impossible to say how largely the life of its 


uhabitants will be affected by the monitor which | 


iarks the unperceived flight of time. Unlike the 


| raised in St. Paul's Cathedral will be 





' been cast within the last thirty years, 
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sundial, which often bears upon its face the 
inscription, “I number no hours except those 
which are serene,” such a bell as is about to be 
associated 
with every incident in the lives of ell within 
sound of its warning toll. The strcke of mid- 
night, for instance, appeals alike to all sorts and 
conditions of men; to the pale student who is 


admonished that it is time to turn down his lamp 


| and close his books, and to the nurse seated by 


the sick-bed of suffering humanity; to the listen- 
ing burglar who knows that his moment of lawless 
enterprise draws near; to the votary of pleasure 
by whom the flight of “the enemy” is unmarked 
when his footstep falls upon flowers. 

Great interest will undoubtedly attach to the 
hell which has just been cast at Loughborough, 
seein that the art of bell-founding was alleged 
not long ago, by those best acquainted with the 
subiect, to have fallen very low. The church bell 
of the last five centuries has undergone little or 
and beyond the perfection in the 
science of bell-making attained by the Dutch 
artists of the sixteenth and seventeen centuries 
no advance has since been made. 
supposed that the mixture of metals in right 
proportions, the construction of the casting pit, 
the adaptation of the core of the furnace, and the 
general mysteries of a singularly difficult manu- 
facture were solved all at once. Mr. Haweis tells 
us that, “as the Amari or Srrapiuarius violin 
is the result of innumerable experiments, extend- 
ing over ceuturies, so the bells of the VAN pER 
Gueyns in 1550, and Hemony in 1650, disengaged 
themselves, after ages of empirical trials, as being 
true models, and supplied the finished type for all 
subsequent bell-workers.” Every modern visitor 
to Holland and Belgium is aware that the Flemish 
cities abound with buildings in which the clock 
towers are conspicuous features; nor will it be 
forgotten that the carillons of Bruges have wrung 
from LOoNGFELLOW one of his most exquisite 
poems. The Van per Gueyns in the sixteenth 
followed by Hrmony and Dumery in the seven- 
teenth century, carried bell-founding to a degree 
of perfection which has never been surpassed, 
and to which, according to Mr. E. B. Denison, 
Englishmen could lay no pretensions when he 
published his “ Lectures on Church Building” in 
1856. “ Although the art of bell-founding,” says 
Mr. Denison, “survived the other Gothic arts for 
several centuries, it has of late sunk very low. I 
do not know of a good peal of eight be'ls that has 
And the 
art of casting very large bells—say of four tons 
and six feet diameter—had perished long before 
that. There has been no good bell of that size 
cast within the last century anda half. That of 
St. Paul’s, which had to he cast twice over, and 


no change; 


It must not be 
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Was made in 1700, is not generally considered a 
really good bell for its weight, although better 
than the later ones.” Mr. Denison proceeds to 
that “Great Tom” of Christ Church, 
Oxford, is, in his cpinion, the worst big bell in 
the world. Ile adds that were he a bell-founder 
be would undertake to re-cast “(Creat Tom” of 
Oxford, and “Great Peter” of York Minster, for 
nothing, and to produce at the same time more 
powerful and musical bells than either, paying 
for their expenses out of the reduction of their 
weight. In a letter to the Board of Works 
respecting the great clocks at Westminster, Pro- 
fessor WHEATSYONE pointed out that the two 
principal bell-founders in England, Messrs. Mears 
and Messrs. TAYLor had failed—the former twice 
and the latter once—to produce a satisfactory peal 
of bells for the chimes of the Royal Exchange. 
Having inquired at the Paris Exhibition whether 
any of the foreign bell-founders had better pre- 
served the traditions of their art, 
WHEATSTONE came to the conclusion that our 
Government would have gained nothing by piving 
the order for “ Big Ben” to a fercign tirm. 

Hlow great the antiquity of bells may be has 
often been debated by writers belonging to inany 
different nations. In the Book of Mxodus men- 
tion is made of bells of gold, and Sir Henry 
Layarp believes that he found some sinall bronze 
bells in the Palace of Nimroud, at Nineveh. Be 
this as it may, there is no doubt that bells sum- 
moned the Romans to their public baths, and were 
used in many of their ceremonies and processions, 
so that there is little wonder that these musical 
instruments should have been pressed from the 
very first into the service of the Western Church, 
Pautinus, the Bishop of Nola in Campania, is 
said to have been the first, about the year 400 
A.p., to employ them in churches; but in the 
early days of Christianity they were little used 
for fear of attracting notice when calling wor- 
shippers to tbe house of prayer, and thus inviting 
persecution. From the sinall hand-bells- exaployed 
by the Romans t» the stupendous “Tzar Kolokol” 
of Moscow how vast, however, is the stride! 
great bell of Moscow was cast, according to its 
insciption, in 1758, and was in the earth for one 
It weighed one hundred 


remark 


Professor 


hundred and three years. 
and ninety-three tons, and, although raised by 
the Emperor Nicno.as out of its casting-pit in 
1836, it has never been hung or wrung, having 
been cracked in the furnace. 
of Moscow is at this moment the largest that is 
anywhere in use, as it weighs rather more than 
one hundred and twenty tons. From this monster 
to “Big Ben,” which weighs a trifle less than 
fourteen tons, and was cast under the direction 
of Mr. E. B. Denison by Mr. Greorcre Mrans, 
in 1858, the fall is indeed gieat. The 


time 


*, 


The second big belb° 


on high, 


however, had come when it was essential for our 
English bell-founders to wipe away the reproach 
that they had lost the traditions of their art, and 
all citizens of this Metropolis will await the first 
notes of “Great Paul” with eager expectation. In 
addition to being deep-toned and loud, it is to 
be hoped that the new monster is as musical as 
some of the carillons made of late years in Eng- 
land. But even if ‘Great Paul,” a ponderous 
siant of nearly eighteen tons, be as sweet in 
tone as he will undoubtedly be powerful of note, 
much remains to be done before he can success- 
fully be huny, and we trust that the authorities 


of St .Paul’s Cathedral will not fail to avail 


| themselves of the experience of those who have 


made it their duty to investigate everything 
connected with the mechanism, the handling, and 
the suspension of bells. Meanwhile, the substi- 
tution of “Great Paul,” with his seventeen and 
a half tons of .metal, for a predecessor, cast in 
1769, which weighed ten tons less, cannot fail to 
be a matter of great interest to all living within 
sound of the giant which is about to be slung 
Many a dismal chapter in the past 
history of mankind, such as the Sicilian Vespers 


| and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, has been 


| Conrpline peals. 


wrung in and out by a bell, while, at the same 
time, some of the holiest thoughts and gentlest 
aspirations of humanity are associated with the 
soft music of Ave Maria, the Vesper, and of 
It were vain to expect that, 


| like the sun-dial, “Great Paul” will mark no 


The | 


hours except those which are bright; but, at 
least, we may be permitted to hope that the 
destinies of the great camp of men over which 
he is soon to preside will be not less prosperous 
in his time than they have been during the reign 
of his puny predecessor.— Daily Telegraph. 


Shall we Hegister the Musical 


Profession ? 


Trinity College, London, the Rev. 

G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. Bae. (Oxon), 
Warden of the College, gave an address on 
“Sir John Lubboek’s Bill for the Registra- 
tion of Teachers, and its bearing on the 


Musical Mr. E. J. Hopkins 


( y* Tuesday evening, February 14th, at 
H 


Profession.” 


occupied the chair, 


The CHAIRMAN said this was the first of a 


series of addresses and papers that had been 


arranged for under the auspices of Trinity College. 
They had had the good fortune to secure for 
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the first the assistance of the Rev. the Warden. 
They had been fortunate in this respect because, 
although Mr. Hunt yielded to none in his enthu- 
siasm for the musical art, he did not consider 
himself professedly a musician, ard therefore his 
observations would be perfectly unbiassed by any 
professional feeling. 

The Rev. H. G. B. Hunr said:—Mr. Chairman : 
In the first place, I have to commence with an 
apology. I ought, really to have prepared a paper, 
but I have been so engaged that I have not had 
time to do so. I have, however taken some little 
trouble to master the subject; and I may open 
it by saying that the matter first came before 
my attention in January, 1880, when I wrote an 
article in the Journal of Trinity College, London, 
on the Teachers’ Registration Act. Perhaps | 
had better read one or two extracts from that 
article, and I will put before you succinctly the 
leading principles of the bill. 


title runs, or, as its more extended title says, ‘A 
Bill to provide for the Registration and Organ- 
isation of Teachers,’ applies to teachers of volun- 
tary and public schools, with the exception of the 
great public schools of Eton, Winchester, Charter- 
house, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury; and also the 
Elementary Schools, the Board Schools, and the 
National Schools.’ You will find that one or two 
of the original early sections of the Act have 
been struck out; but when it appeared those 
exceptions were made. The bill has been several 
times before Parliament, and each time has 
received slight modification; but the original 
provisions of the bill were that, after a given date 
from the passing of the bill, no person, male or 
female, shall be allowed to undertake the office 
of teacher of a school, whether as principal or 
assistant (that is to say, whether as principal or 
visiting master—and that is the point to bear in 
mind), unless he or she be possessed of certain 
prescribed qualifications by examination, under 
the penalty of being unable to recover fees or 
salary from employers or teachers. The qualifi- 
cations recognised as entitling to registration 
under this bill were restricted; first, to a univer- 
sity degree; secondly, to a Government certifi- 
cate from the Educational Department (common- 
ly known as the ordinary schoolmaster’s certificate 
or parchment); thirdly, to a certificate after an 
examination by the Council to be constituted 
under the Act; and fourthly, to a certificate 
from the College of Preceptors. The effect of 
the regulations would be to throw out all 
uncertificated persons who may hereafter seck 
employment; as it would, also, the licentiates of 
King’s College, London ; Queen’s College, London ; 
Trinity College, London; Owen’s College, Man- 
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chester (now, however, a part of a University, so 
that it would not apply there); Queen's College, 
Liverpool ; Queen’s College, Birmingham ; Univer- 
sity College, Bristol; Girton College, Cambridge ; 


| and other well-known collegiate institutions 


which do not come under the term ‘ universities.’ 
No matter, that these bodies worked well and 
successfully in the cause of education—no matter 
that they turn out qualified persons—-they must 
now send their students to the Educational 
Department, to the Educational Council for the 
regular parchment or to the College of Vre- 
ceptors, or else close their doors altogether. To 
the former alternative I suggest they would not 
submit; to the latter they must have recourse 
unless this mischievous bill is rejected or refused.” 

Wel, now, so much as regards the main pro- 
visions of the original bill. Since that time 
certain qualifications were madein the bill as 


| introduced in previous sessions. It went in first 
“The Teachers’ Registration Bill, as its short | 


im 1880; reintroduced in 1881; and re-reintro- 
duced in 1882. In 1880 it was crowded out; in 
1881 certain modifications were introduced—the 
result of action on the part of this College. This 
College had a meeting, and appointed a deputation 
from the Academical Board to wait on certain 


| members of Parliament who were Vice-presidents 


of the College, most of whom remain so now, 
There were present to receive the deputation Mr, 
Plunket (member for West Gloucestershire), Mr. 
W. H. Gladstone, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Waite 
(member for Bristol), and one or two other mem- 
bers. Well, we laid before them this monstrosity, 
as we called it—the monstrous character of the 
provisions of this bill; and the particular grie- 
vances we pointed out were, first of all, the penal 
character of the bill—viz., that unless anybody 
registered under that bill they would be liable to 
be unable to recover at law any of their fees or 
salaries earned in respect of their services as 
teachers. As the result of that protest, ihey 
went to Dr. Lyon Playfair, then the introducer 
of the bill, and got him to modify it, and it was 
modified accordingly. I simply mention that 
to show what may be done by determined 
action. 

But there were other things to which we 
objected, and of which very little notice was 
taken. To show the reason of this, I must explain 
the real character of the bill. The bill is really 
formulated, backed up, and promoted by the 
College of Preceptors. Now, this is not a new 
idea of the College of Preceptors. Years ago 
they had always before them a scheme for the 
registration of the teaching profession—to place 
it on the same focting exactly as we now see the 
medical profession, They seized the opportunity 
of an article written by Dr. Lyon Playfair, advo- 
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cating the registration of teachers, appearing in 
the Nineteenth 


Review, to go to him and say: “ Now you have 


Century or the Contemporary 


hit upon a capital idea, It is the very thing we 
have been wanting for some time. If we draw 
up a bill in accordance with your idea, will you 
introduce it into Varliament?” WVleasea and 
flattered, and ready to take the bait, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair said “with pleasure.” They drew up a 
bill providing for all kinds of things, and sug- 
gested the modes of registration as suggested im 
his article; taking care to leaven the whole thing 
with the Colleze of Preceptors here, the College 
of receptors there, the Colleze of Preceptors 
further on, and the Coliege of 
and they 


Lreceptors from 
wound up with a 
supplemental clause which gave a supplemental 


beginning to end; 


charter to the College of Preceptors to embrace 
all the 
net happen to possess the identical qualifications 
mentioned in the first part of the Act —viz., the 
associates of King’s College (London), the licen- 
tiates of Trinity College (london), the associates 
of Queen's College (London), College 
(Birmingham), Owen's College (Manchester), and 
all the other institutions that have worked so 
long and done so much, It was proposed that all 
these should yo to the College of (receptors in 


candidates for registration who should 


Queen's 


their fees. 
Mr. G. A. Ostorne: Does the College of Pre- 
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those teachers, the examination teachers, and the 
performance of such other duties as are in this 
Act mentioned.” 

Now look at the constitution of the Council. 
Sec. 6 says: “The Council shall be a body cor- 
porate, by the name of the Educational Council 


_ for England, with perpetual succession and a 


common seal. ‘the Council shall consist of six- 
teen members, of whom two shall be from time 
to time elected by each of the five following 


| bodies: the Educational Department, the Heb- 


domadal Committee of the University of Oxford, 
the Committee of the University of Cambridge, 


the Senate of the University of London, and the 


Council of the College of Preceptors; and two 


| shall be nominated by the Queen, with consent of 


her Privy Council. 


The remaining four shall, 


| under a date to be fixed by the Queen by order 


in Council, be so nominated by the Queen, but 
shall after that date be elected by the general 
body of registered teachers under regulations 
framed by the Educational Council. You will 


| see that, practically, the two to be nominated 
| by the Queen would be nominated really by the 
| College of Preceptors, who are the promoters of 
| this bill, because this nomination by the Queen 


is only a Parliamentary fiction, and the College 


| of Preceptors would have an actual predominance 
order to be able to earn their living and receive | 


ceptors accept what is considered the grievance | 


of Trinity College; because you said the grievance 
was as to the penal clause ¥ 

The Rev. Mr. Hunyv: We went to the members 
of Varliament and that nobody 
would stand the penal clause; therefore we went 
to Dr. Lyon Playfair independently of the College 
of Preceptors: unless we did that, we must prepare 


showed them 


for their opposition, 

[ will now yo on with what I have to say. This 
is simply a bill in the first place for the advance- 
ment of the College of Preceptors, because, in 
order to get this registration of teachers, they 
assimilated the provisions of their bill very much 
to that which was passed in 1858 for the regis- 
tration of the 
medical 


medical profession, in which a 
appointed consisting of 
r-presentatives from the various medical bodies. 


Upon that model the College of Preceptors drew 


council was 


over all other bodies—Oxford and Cambridge and 
the Educational Department included. 

Of course we pointed out this to the members 
of Parliament, and they saw it immediately when 
they said: “ When the bill comes into committee, 
if it ever should pass the second reading, we will 
do our best to amend this.” That was of course 
two years ago, and nothing has been done since. 
Then it goes on, in the eleventh clause: “The 


| Council shall form and keep a register of persons 


' is in this Act referred to as ‘ the register.” 


engaged as teachers in schools under this Act 

it shall be called the Educational Register, and: 
Then 
the next clause is: “ A person shall not be quali- 
fied to be registered unless he or she is twenty- 
one years of age, and is at the time of applying 
to be registered engaged as a teacher in a school 
under this Act; and (2) is a graduate by rebom- 
mendation by any University in the United King- 


_ dom, or of any foreign or colonial University 


up regulations for what they called the Kdu- | 


cational Council, of which the fuactions should 


be the “organization and registration of teachers’ 


in schools under this Act (meaning the private 
middle-class schools and a number of schools not 
hitherto under inspection, which are schools 
where musical teachers teach); and not only so, 
but also to enquire into and report on the 
courses Of study and examinations required by 


_in the foreign and colonial Universities ?” 


approved by the Council for the purposes of this 
Act.” The regulations are so stringent that I 
immediately asked myself, “ Why have they put 
And 
was in a fog or a mist until I looked at the lists 


| of the Council of the College of Preceptors, and 
| the qualifications of a few of the members of that 


| 


body afforded the explanation! The second sub- 


section to Clause 12 is: (2) or holds a certificate 
by examination issued under the authority of the 
Educational Department ; (3) or holds a certificate 
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of examination by membership of the College of 
Preceptors, or of having passed any higher exam- 
ination of that College,” ete. Then it goes on 
through a long list in that way, but no mention 
is made of the bodies to which I have alluded 
before. 


You will notice the wond erful and extra- | 
ordinary prominence (which was pointed out at | 


the time in a leading article in the Times) which 


is given to the College of Preceptors. The writer | 


did not understand it, or had not the time to 
enquire. J understand it, and I wish to make 


this meeting understand it. There is a clause | 
here which shows the ignorance of the person | 


who is responsible for the introduction of this 
bill into Parliament. Subsection 3 (which I have 
read) says, “or holds a certificate by examination 


of membership of the College of Vreceptors.” | 


Now, it is well known that nine-tenths of the 
members of the College of Preceptors have never 
been examined by the College of Preceptors at 
all; and that it is the easiest thing in the world 
to obtain membership. All it means is one 
guinea a year. It is pretty much the same regu- 
lation for membership of that College as it is for 
honorary membership of ‘Trinity. Now, I want 
to point out Subsection 7 of that clause. The 
qualification is: “ (7) In the cases of teachers of 
any special subject, such as drawing, music, or 
the like, having satisfied the Council that he or 
she is qualified to be registered as a teacher of 
that special subject.” Now, this is the point I 
wish to look at. You see here that in the case 
of teachers of any special subject, “such as draw- 
ing, music, or the like,” the same Council which 
is to deal with and order the general education 
is also to deal with the whole teaching powers of 
the inusical profession in England. ‘Therefore I 
want you to bear in mind that, if this bill 
becomes law with this clause in it, the musical 
profession becomes, I was going to say, a lackey ; 
but at any rate, actually enslaved, because it will 
be put under the autocratic power of an edu- 
cational council which is composed of sixteen 
gentlemen, not one of whom is a_ professional 
musician. You see my point. ‘The whole musical 
profession is to be governed, as regards regis- 
tration, by a body of sixteen gentlemen, not one 
of whom is a professional musician, if indeed he 
knows anything at all about music. 

Then, you will probably ask, How are these 
people to know anything at all about music so 
as to be able to determine what is a proper 
qualification as put down in this Subsection 7, 
and what is a proper qualification for registration 
to enable them to teach? Why, they will say: 
“Oh, we will appoint a sub-committee of one or 
two gentlemen.” Well, who are these gentle- 


men? You have only to look at the calendar of 
the College of Preceptors and you will see them : 
I will not mention their names, They are very 
estimable gentlemen, but I do not think the whole 


of the musical profession would feel themselves 


justified in submitting to the dictum of any two 
gentlemen out of the whole of the profession, who- 
ever those two, gentlemen might be. Now, this 
Subsection 7, to which I have drawn your special 
atteution, remains in the bill as last formulated ; 
that is to say, when it was reintroduced with 
certain modifications in 1881, Subsection 7 
remained unaltered ; and, for all we know to the 
contrary, it will remain unaltered when it is intro- 
duced in the session just commenced, 

Now, I want to ask the gentlemen present what 
they think ought to be done. The musical pro- 
fession, as we know, has for a long time been— 
in fact, has always been—in a case of dismember- 
ment and disorganization, and the profession will 
never hold its own, either as a profession or as an 
influence in modern society, until it becomes 
organized. Now, nothing of this kind can be 
| done without effert ; in fact, it requires supreme 
effort. The greatest obstacle which those who 
feel strongly on this subject have to surmount 
is the general apathy of the musical profession, 

The reason of this is—and I must speak candid- 
ly—that the majority of the musical profession 
are not educated in the questions of the day, so 
as to be able to know what is going on around 
them. You may depend upon this, that, go 
where you will throughout the country, you will 
find nine-tenths of the professors of music do not 
know of the existence of this bill, which so vitally 
| affects their whole status in the future; and even 
| those who do know of it are so ignorant of what is 
| being done in these days, and of the effect of 
the passing of the Act, that when they have 
been spoken to on the subject, they have said, 
“Qh! it really cannot affect us: it is absurd to 
think so. If we teach at Mrs. Jones’s school, and 
Mrs. Jones does not pay us, we can summon her 
for the money, and can put her into the County 
Court and get it.” Well, until we made this 
stand, they could not get it. We made this 
stand against it; and, in order to make it more 
palatable, they made registration merely per- 
missive, and they have taken out the penal 
clause. But, mind you, it is only a temporary 
thing. Let them get this Act passed and it will 
be the very eas‘est matter in the world to get a 
supplementary Act passed in the following session 
introducing that penal clause again ; because, if 
Parliament passes the Act it passes the principle ; 
and, if they admit the principle of registration, it 
| is but an idle thing to let it be permissive. 

(To be continued.) 
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the belief that the name of Balfe, as 
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| the opinion that his playing not only displays 
| great power, but is full of expression. 


It is surprising that in regard to one article 


_ of furniture which is usually the most promi- 


nent and largest in a modern drawing-room, 


| and is certainly the most distinct, artistic, and 


that of the first British composer to | 


elevate the English lyric drama to a high | 
position, and to compete with the musicians 


of France, Germany, Italy, 
deserves to be nationally recorded, a memo- 
rial was recently addressed to the Dean of 
Westminster, by professors of music in the 


and Spain, | 


the least utilitarian in its associations, there 
should still be an effort made systeiatically 
to provide it with an outer shell, such asa 
ian or woinan of refined taste can at least 
find suitable and unobjectionable. ‘‘ The 


| regulation type” being once established, it 


Universities, eminent conductors, heads of | 


musical educational establishments, and most 
of the cathedral organists in the United 
Kingdom, expressing an earnest desire that 
a tablet may be placed in Westminster 


genius and achievements, wou for him, during 
his lifetime, a high reputation, not only 
’ 6 ’ 2 


Continent of Europe.” This memorial has 
been most readily complied with; and the 


was deemed quite sufficient to say in the price 
list that the case was rose-wood, mahogany, 
or walnut, without bestowing a thought upon 
that beauty of design so necessary to fit it for 
its legitimate place in an elegantly furnished 
room, ‘There can be no possible reason why 


J , | a pianoforte should be the ugliest piece of 
Abbey, “To the memory of a musician, whose 


furniture in an English room; and we are 
by no means inclined to accept the apology 


| for its appearance once made in our hearing, 
among his countrymen, but also upon the | 


that it is no doubt a hideous thing to look 


| at, but then “everybody knows what it is.” 


tablet which is intended to remind future | 


generations of their debt to a man of fruitful 
genius, will soon, it may be hoped, take its 


lace imilar mouuments, where its | , , , + 
a » where It8 | talked of in musical circles but, the antici- 


presence will honour alike the departed 
musician and those surviving members of his 
profession who, having been his contem- 
poraries, unite in paying their tributes of 
admiiation to his memory. 

Mr. Hermann Smith is writing for A/usica/ 
Opinion and Music Trade Review a series of 
papers entitled “In the Organ and in the 
Orchestra,” in the course of which many 11ew 


| rehearsals. 


—The Builder. 


A few weeks ago, when the orchestra of the 
Hofcapelle at Meiningen were preparing to 
bring out a new symphony, and nothing was 


pated musical treat, a lady of distinction 
expressed a wish to be present at one of the 
Although by no means charmed 
by this intended mark of favour, Von Biilow 
could not decline the honour. When the un- 
welcome visitor had taken her seat, the great 


| master requested the bassoon player to go 
| through the whole of his part. The artist 


ideas bearing on the production dnd appre- | 
ciation of musical sounds are put forth, and | 


several old beliefs are viewed from new 
standpoints. 


The grand organ recitals, with orchestra, 


| described. 


obeyed, and immediately there was heard an 
unconnected succession of unearthly sounds, 
the effect of which is better imagined than 
It was undoubtedly the mogt 


peculiar solo ever heard. Not content with 


founded at the Trocadero by M. Alexandre | 


Guilmant, take place this year on Thursday, 
the 4th, 11th, 25th of May, and the Ist of 
June at half-past two o'clock, p.m. 
The arrival is announced in Paris of a vir- 
tuoso of a new order, a violinist born without 
arms who is said to play by the aid of his feet 
with extraordinary dexterity. This pheno- 
menal person is an Austrian, named Authan. 
The musical critics of Vienna are agreed in 


this, the capellmeister frequently interrupted 
the pertormance, and when it came at last to 
an end he requested a repetition. This was 
too much for the music-loving aristocrat. 
The lady quickly rose, thanked the conductor 
for the treat, intimating, however, that the 
performance was not exactly what she had 
expected, and beat a hasty retreat with ber 
attendants. Biilow, delighted at the success 
of his ruse, now gave the signal to begin the 
rehearsal.—S¢. Cecilia Magazine. 
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